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Eatieryioge a Narrative of a Residence,in Belgium, du- 
ring the Campaign of 1815, andof.a Visit to the Field 
of iVaterloo. 


By an Evglishwoman 


RTUNATELY for our fair countrywomen, whilst Europe 

' was desolated by war, towns and cities : acked, and female 
delicacy insulted, they knew’ trowght of the din of battle, ex- 
cept when British valour vame in) contact with the foe, and 
brilliant eyes were dimoneti with sotrow, for those who slept ia 
the ara ‘of conquest atnd of death4 Chance, however, or ta- 
ther an unexpected coincidence of circumstances, led one of 
our amiable compatriots to the very verge of bloodshed, and 
military saffering, at the ‘never to be forgotten field of Water- 
loo. The following’ is 2 happy specimen of her taste for the 
pictutesque, which we select at an \catly pege, describing ‘her 
route,-on « summer's evening, from a ‘becalmed packet:to the 
sandy beach of Ostend. 

The tide was raining strong againyt the rowers, and night 
closed in long befote #e Approached the shore: but thoagh 
the light of the heavens hud faded, the ocean was illuminated 
with that beuutiful phosphoric fire, so we'll known in warmer la 
titudes. The most ‘brilliait tnavic light nlayed upon the sur- 
fuce of the waters, and marked ihe path of our little vessel 
through the deep, with ‘the softest, purést tadiance ; ‘the ours 
seemed to be moving throwgh liquid fire, ant |! every drop, as. it 
dashed from them, sparkled like the blaze of ‘® diamond: the 
little rippling’ waved, as they Curled their eae 1s, were covered 
with the same trapsparent ethereal fire, which “would mock the 
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powers of the poet's fancy, “ glancing from heaven to earth, 
trom earth to heaveo,” to embody .or.describe. It-isemore 
like the pale beam the glow-worm sheds from his evening 
lamp than any thing on earth, but ten thousand times more 
bright and more beautiful. By such a light Oberon and bis 
Queen, attended by their band of tiny sprites, might have held 
their midvight reyels, amidst. the bowers ont balls of fairy 
land ; and by sutli a light, ‘enchanied spirits itt happier*worlds 
might be supposed to slumber. This soft, transparent, un- 
earthly light gleaming around us, and kindling at every touch 
in living brightness over the walers ; the calm and glassy still. 
ness of the wide extended ocean ; the softened glow that lin- 
gered in the western sky ; and the mild breath of evening, 
made our passage to the shore, slow as it was, most delightful. 
_ Bat we were not destined long to enjoy the sweets of repose, 
Scarcely had I laid my weary head span the pillow, when the 
bugle’s loud and commanding call sounded from the Place 
Royale. “ Is that the call to arms?” I exclaimed, starting up 
in bed. S laughed at the idea; but | heard it again, and 
we listened with eager ‘and anxioaos suspence. Fot a few mo- 
nents’ a pause'of Bonbtensued, Hark ! again! it sounded 
through the silence of the night, and from every quarter of the 
town it was now repeated, at short and regular intervals. “ It 
is the call to arms !” Texclaimed. Instantly the drams beat ; 
the Highland pibroch sounded—lIt was the call to arms ! Ob! 
never, never, shall | forget the feelings of that moment! Im 
mediately the utmost tumult and confusion succeeded to. the si- 
lence in which the city. had previously been baried. 

By the faint twilight of morning, we saw the Place Royale 
filled with armed men, and with all the tumult aad confusion of 
martial preparation. .All was “.hurty skurry for the field.” 
Officers were loosing in vain for their servanis—servunis run- 
ning ia pursuit of their masters—-baggage waggons. were load- 
ing—bat horses preparing—traias of artillery harnessing. Aud, 
amidst the clanking of horses’ lioofs, the rolling ef heavy car- 
riages, the clang of arms, the sounding of bugles, and the 
neighing of chargers, we distinctly heard from time totime, the 
loud deep-toned word of command, while the incessant din of 
hammers nailing “ gave dreadful note of. preparation.” 

, A second express had arrived from Blucher, bringing .intel- 
ligeuce that the French were in much, more formidable force 
than he bad imagined ; that the attack was become serious ; 
they had taken Charleroi, and driven back the Prussians. «Lt 
was therefore necessary for the British to march. iomediately 
io support them. The duke had received the dispatches con- 
taining this important news in the ball:room. . We were alter 
wards told, that wpon. perusing, them jhe seemed. for a few mi- 
nutes to be absolptely absorbed in a profound reverie; and 
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completely abstracted from every surrounding object; and 
that he’was even heard to utter indistinctly @ few words to 
himself.’ After a pausé he folded up the dispatches, called oue 
of bis staff officers to him, gave the necessary orders with the 
utmost: edolness and promptitede ; and; having directed the 
army'to'be'put in motion immediately, he himself staid’ at the 
ball ‘till past twoin the morning. The cavalry officers, ‘whose 
regiments, for the most part, were quartered in villages ‘about 
the frowtier, ten, fifteen, and even twenty: miles off, flew from 
the bal‘room in dismay, in search of their ‘horses, and gallopetl 
off in the dark, without baggage or attendance, in the utmost 
perplexity which way to'go or- where to join’ their regiments, 
which aight. have marched before ‘they could arrive. Num- 
bers of the officers had been ont, when the first order, to be in 
readiness to. march, was issued, and remained in perfeet igno- 
rance of the commencement of hostilities; until the alarm: was 
sounded, and called them frour scenes of festivity and mirth to 
scenes of war and bloodshed. Asthe dawn broke, the soldiers 
were seen’ astembling from all purts of the town, in atarching 
order, with their knapsacks on their backs, loaded with three 
days provision... Unconcerned in the midst 6f the din of war, 
many @ soldier laid himself down on a‘trass of straw, and 
soundly slept with his hands 'still grasping his firelock ; others 
were sitting contentedly on the pavement, waiting the arrival of 
their comrades. Numbers were taking leave of their wives 
and children, perhaps for the last time, and many a veteran’s 
rough cheek was wet with the tears of sorrow. -One poor fel+ 
low, immediately under our windows, turned back again and 
again to bid his wife farewell, and take his baby once more in 
his arms; and [ saw him hastily brush away a tear with the 
sleeve of his coat, as he gave her back the child for the last 
time, wrung her hand, and ran off to join his company, which 
was drawa up on the other side of the Place Royale. 


Who that saw a scene so mournful 
Could without a tear depart? 

He must own a savage nature, 
Pity never warmed his heart ! 


Many of the soldiers’ wives marched out with their husbands 
to the field, and [ saw one young English lady mounted on 
horseback, slowly riding out of town along with an officer, 
who, no doubt, was her liusband. But even at this interesting 
moment, when thousands were parting with those nearest and 
dearest to their hearts, my gravity was suddenly overset, and 
my sorrow turned into mirth, by the unexpected appearance 


‘of along train of market carts, loaded with cabbayes, green 


peus, cauliflowers, early potatoes, old women, and strawberries, 
peaceably jogging along, one after another, to market. These 
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good people, who,had-never heard of batiles, and .who were 
perfecily at a loss 49. comprehend what could be the meaging of 
all this uproar, started..with astonishment at the spectacle be, 
fore hein, and. actually gaped with. wonder, as. they. slow] 
made their way in their long earts through the grewdsof sol, 
diers which filled the Place Royale. There was something in- 
pressibly ludicrons,ia the contrast whigh, the grotesque figures 
wad rustic dress of these old, women presented 19; this, martial 
hurry and confusion, shat really “ not to laugh, surpassed all 
powers.of face,” and that I did laugh I. must acknowledge, 
though it was peahaps very ill-timed jevity. Soou afterwards 
the 4@d and 92d,.Lighlaod regiments, marched ibrough the 
Place Royale and.tbe Parc, with their bagpipes playing before 
them, while the bright beams ofthe. sising suv, shone full on 
their polished muskets, and onthe dack waviog plumes of their 
tacian. bopnets. We admired their . fine athletuc forms, their 
firm erect miljtary.demeavour and undaunted mien, \We kilt 
proud that-they were.oor cougtry men ; in their gallant bearing 
we recognised the true hardy ‘seas. of Caledon, wea who 
would conquer or die; and we could not restrain a tear at the 
reflexion, how few of that warlike band who now marched out 
so proudly. to batile might ever live to,returo. Alas! we litte 
thonght that even, before the fall of night these brave men, 
whom we now gazed at with so auch interest aod adiniraiion, 
would be laid low ! . 
Dating the whole night, or rather morning, we sipad at the 
open. window, unable to Jeave these sights and sounds of 
war, of to desist for a moment. frow contemplating a scene so 
new, so affecting, and so deeply intesesting to us. Regiment 
after regiment formed aod marched oat of Brussels; we beard 
the last word of command—March ! the beavy measured uni- 
form,iread of the soldiers’ feet upon the pavement, and ihe last 
expiring note of the bugles, as they sounded from afar. 





LORD SELKIRK. 


HE following extracts from the Quarterley Review give 

av interesting explanation of Lord Selkirk’s recent pro- 
ceedings in North America: 
“ Ivis said, and we believe truly, that Lord Selkirk pur- 
chased, at a price fat beyond its value, about one-third part of 
the stock of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; the whole of which 
is only 100,000/, A proprietor to such an extent could not 
well be refused a favour trom the governors of the company, 
and they granted him, what we rather think the Jaw officers of 
the crown have decided they had no power to grant, a wide 
extent of country held, or supposed to be held, under their 
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charter, of which he proceeded to take possession. On his afe 
rival in Canada he found the territory, which he. was about te 
settle, and indeed the whole of America from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific,. and, feom;the Lakes of Canada to the extreme 
porth, overrun by the servants of an.essociation of, merchants 
in-Liondoa and Montreal, calling iiself ihe North: West Com- 

ay, between which, and the Hudgon’s: Bay, Company there 
pad long subsisied.a deaglly feud. IL. appears that a regular 
expedition was) fitted out by the North .West Company to 
drive away, for the second, time, the people belonging ww the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who had repossessed themselves : of 
anotiginal establishment of thei’s. on the, Red River. Mr 
Semple (recently appointed governor) observing their ap 
proach from the fort, sal, “ We must. go and meet-those peo- 
pleiet 20 men follow me.” They bad only proceeded a few 
hundred yards, when severm colouists came sunning towards 
themin great dismay; crying out, “ The North .West ‘Com- 
pany—the * half breeds !”,. Hawing adyapeed about half a 
mile from Fort Douglas, a numerous, body of cavalry appeared 
frowr behind a wood, aud surrounded the! governor and his 
people, when one Bouche, a Cagadian, .rode.op to Mr. Sems 
ple, demanding their fort. The governor answered, “ Go to 
your fort.” * You, (retorted Bouche) have destroyed our 
tort, you d—d’ rascal.” ‘* Scoundrel, (said Semple, laying 
his hand upon Bouche’s bridle), dare you call me so?” Bouche 
sprang from his horse, and a’shot was immediately fired, by 
which Lieutenant Holt fell. ‘Phe net shot wounded the go- 
vernor, who called out to his men, “ Do what you can to take 
care of yourselves;” but he was so much beloved, that they 
affectionately gathered round him te dearn what injury he had 
suffered ; When vs volley of musketry was ‘poured ‘into the 
group, which killed several, and wounded the greater part of 
them 

“ The cavalry galloped towards the survivors, who took off 
their hats, and called tor mercy. But this address for mercy 
was made to the servants of the North West Company, and at 
their hands was. immediately received by what must be pre- 
sumed the accustomed measure of their compassion— a speedy 
lermination ub earthly calamities. The knie, the axe, or the 
ball, in able and willing hands, soon placed in lasting repose 
those whom pain or terror had rendered clamorous. One 
only was spared, through the exertions of a Canadian to whom 
he had been intimately known—two others were providentially 
saved by escaping to a canoe, and two more by swimming, in 
the tumult, to the other side of the river.” 

“ Thus fell Gove: nor Seinple, a man of amiable and modest 
manners, and of the most humauve and benevolent disposition, 
bis private secretary, the surgeon, two officers, and fifteen set- 
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thers. Their’ bodies’ are stated to have been barbarotisly 
mangled to gratify the savage rancour of their murderets. | ‘The 
distréss aud hofror of those who had been left in the fort, aiid 
of others who had fled ‘thither fot safety) is thus described by 
the prisoner sei to summon it: at 

« ¢ Phe wives, children, and relatives ‘of the slain, were there 
collectéd, mourhing for “the dead, desptiring for the living, 
and in ayénies of ‘horror, such as can be ‘expressed in to ban 
guage, nor even ‘imagined, but by tlie minds of thése on whom 
the Almighty may have permitied aw equel visitation,” © ° 

« When the ‘account ‘of this horrid tratisaction renebed 
Montreal, Lord Selkirk, it seems, determined ‘at once to sétute 


the culprits or their employers, aud for this purpose proceeded | 
up the country, taking with bim a considerable number of | 


people, consisting chiefly of disbanded meu from Meuron’s re. 
giment, marched ‘them, as his enemies say; directly against 
Fort Williom (the principal.postof the North West Company 


on Lake'Supertor), and baving- summoned the garrison in a — 


true military style, whicly is said to have surrendered at discre- 
tion, sent the wholeof the North Westers including the Mac- 
Gillivrays, the Mac+Leods, Mac: Kenzies, Frazers, and mapy 
other 
* Scottish Northern chiefs 
Of higl and watlike name,” 


as prisoners of war at Mentreal, where they were released from 
their parole, or iv other words, admitted to bail. 

“ His lordship’s friends, however, say that he, took posses 
sion by the more peaceable. process of a warrant issued by him- 
self in his capacity of magistrate. Indeed, we hardly cao 
persuade ourselves that Lord Selkirk would venture to exer- 
cise, under any autbority,such a stretch of power as is bere im- 
puted to him ; at Jeast his avowed political principles lead us 
to think otherwise.” 





CURLOUS: GROWTH OF A PLANE TREE. 


MONG the ruins of the old monastery of the New Ab 

bey, in Galloway, there is a plane tree, about 20 feet high, 
which grows on the top of a wall built with stone and line. 
Being straitened for nourishment in ‘this situation, many 
years ago it shot forth roots into the open air. These neither 
died nor drew back, but descended by the side of the wall, 
which is 10 feet high. It was several years before they 
reached the ground, during which time they conveyed 00 
nuiriment to the tree, but were supported by it. At length 
they dipped into the earth, and have since enabled the te 
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to grow. with vigeurs Between the top of the wall and the 
sarface of the. earth they have.:never thrown »out either 
branches: or leaves,, but’ have coalesced into a. sort of::trunk 10 
feet-high, and pretty thick, which is very singular in. being 
now, terminated -by roots both at top and. bottom, «This 
curious fact:is relatediin a letter by Dr. Walker, late. professor 
of Natural. History:im she University of Edinburgh; who, iw 
thesame letter siates,from his own observation, that barley wilt 
tise, though sown tothe depth of 10 inches, but will not :rise 
ifplaced 12 inchies deep. This depending upon the access of 
dir to the grain, shews us how far under the surface of: the 
earth the air is capable of penetrating. 





AN ANECDOTE. 





ORD KELLIE was, like his prototype Falstaff,” not only 
witty himself, but the cause of wit in other men.” ©’ Mr. 
B—, the advocate, a man of considerable humour, accom- 
panied by great formality of manners, happened to'be one of 
aconvivial party when his lordship was at the head of the 
table. After dinner he wag asked to sing, but absolutely 
refused to comply with the pressing solicitation of tke - 
pany. Atlength Lord Kellie told bim'that he should not ote 
he must either sing a song, tell a story, or drink a pint buayper. 
Mr. B— being’ an abstemious man, ‘chose rather to tell @ 
story than incur the forfeit. “ Ove day, ” said he, ina ponrpous 
manner, “ a thief, in the course of his rounds, saw the door of 
a church invitingly open. He walked in, thinking that even 
there he might lay hold of something useful. Having secured 
the pulpit- Toth, he was retreating, when, lo! he found the door 
shut. After some consideration, he adopted the only means 
of escape left, namely, to let himself. dowa by the bell-rope. 
The bell of course rang, the people were alarmed, and the 
thief was taken just as he reached the ground.. When they 
were dragging him away, he looked up, aod emphatically 
addressed the bell, as J mow address your lordship;, Had it not 
been for your long tongue and empty head, 1 had made my e¢s- 
cape. 





— — - — ———— 


FRENCH ETIQUETTE. 
iy. E pride of rank was not extinguished by the Revolution : 
it was transferred from birth to. riches; and, the |mdn: of 
wushroom opulence were as tenacious on the score of .matches 


for- their. chiktren, as if they had. been entitled to the privileges 
of angullied nobility: under the old order of: things, this was 
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sometinses carried very far:: anda noble who -matchedwith q 
bourgeoise could by no means introduce his spouse to people! of 
his own rank. An officerofthe King’s body-gaard formed an 
acquaintance with the widow of a grocer; a woman highly 
accomplished, very handsome, and of’ fascihating: addresy, 
In a half;bamering way hé proposed marriage, telling her, ‘a 
the same time, be had nothing but his sword to ‘depend on, 
She replied that the sacrifice on his part: was still the greatest; 
acknowledged her attachment tohim; and added that as te 
money, she had enough for both. “ But,” said she, “ I know 
the world, and am acquainted with the prejudices of people’ of 
rank, and to convince you that | marry you for yourself aléne; 
I insist that after our marriage you never attempt to introduce 
me in public as your wife. At home it shall be my study to 
make you happy; abroad weimust be strangers.” She kept 
her word: and the lady who told me the anecdote, and who 
knew her well, has often seen her meet her! husband jn the 
garden of the Thuilleries, and in other places of public resort, 
while he was in.compaoy with persons attached, to the court; 
and pass him without taking the slightest..natice or him, or 
receiving any. mark of recognition. She. was — universally 
respected, universally esteemed, and universally praised ; - but 
vever visited. During the Revolution he. was arrested and 
imprisoned : she procured his escape, and was herself confined. 
After the death of Rabespierre, she was released; but the joss 
of her husband, whom she doted on, so affected her spirits, 
that she sunk inte despondency, aud died shortly after ina 
state of derangement. ; 





DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 


German almanack, récently published, contains some 
LX details concerning the dog nemed Barry, one of the 
predecessors of those who lately perished amidst’ the snow of 
the Great-Saint-Bernard. This intelligent animal served the hos 
pital of that mountain for the space of 12 years, duriag which 
time he saved the lives of 40 individuals. His zea! was indefa- 
ligable. Whenever the mountain was enveloped in fogs and 
snow, he set out in search of lost travellers. He was accus 
townedto run barking, until he lost breath, and frequently 
venture on the most: pevilons places. When he found his 
strength was insufficient to draw from the snow a traveller 
benuinbed with vold, we woald fan: ‘back 46 “ube hospital jn 
seurch’ol the thonks.) One day Ubis inte fealing enlinal founds 
child! inta frozem state, between the Bridge of Droyaz and the 
Ice-house ot Batsora t ‘he dinvndiinely' béegsn ro-liek: bin, and 
having succeeded ‘in: restoring animation, by means of hs 
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caresses, he indaced the child to tie himself round his body, 
In this way he carried the poor little creature, as if in triumph. 
to the hospital. When old age deprived him of strength, the 
prior of theconveal pensioned him at Berne, hy way of reward. 
He is now dead, and his body is stuffed and deposited in the 
Museum of thattown. The little phial, in which he carried a 
reviving liquor for the distressed travellers whom he found 
among the mountains, is still suspended from his neck. 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Addressed to the Labouring Poor. 


O. 1. Savoury Rice.—Put one pound of rice into three 
quarts of boiling water; let it remain twenty minutes, 
then skim the water, and add one ounce of hog’s lard, and a 
little salt and allspice; and let it simmer gently over the fire, 
closely covered, for an hour and a quarter, when it will be fit 
for use. [fit is to be kept, it should be set by in an earthen 
pan, covered with a wooden cover. It will produce rather 
more than eight pounds of savoury rice. 

[This receipt is used by the Bishop of Durham, in the coun- 
ties of Durham and Oxford ; and above 2000 persons partake 
of this savoury rice.] 

No.2. Baked Rice Pudding —Put a pound of rice into 
three quarts of skim milk, aud add four ounces of treacle (or a 
litle pepper and salt) and bake 1; it will make eight pounds 
of pudding. 

[This is the receipt used in the Foundling Hospital : the 
tice is soaked over night in water. ] 

No. 3. Rice and Barley Porridge —Put one pound of rice 
and one pound of Scotch barley into two gallons of water, 
and boil them very gently for four h»eurs over a slow fire ; then 
add four ounces of treacle and one ounce of salt, and let the 
whole simmer for half an hour more. 

[This is much used at Montrose, and in some other parts of 
Scotland, and has been much approved. } 

No. 4. Sweet Rice Pudding.—Put.a pound of rice into five 
piats of cold water, and boil it gently for two hours, by which 
lime it will become of the consistency of thick paste ; then 
add two pints of skim milk and four ounces of treacle, and boil 
the whole very gently for another hour, 1t will produce near 
nine pounds of sweet rice padding. 

[This is recommended as a cheap, wholesome, and palatable 
food for children. It has been used in the county of Surry, 
and has given great satisfaction to those cottagers who have 
tried it.] 
vou. 57. 2c 
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The above are recommended to the. consideration of the 
cottager ; who is desired to consider, whether four pounds of 
this dressed rice, which will cost bias Jess than one. pound of 
bread, will not fill bis children’s bellies better, and do them 
mare good. 

Au excellent Stew.—-One pound of beef, four pounds of po. 
tatoes, clean washed, peeled, and cut into slices, with three 
middle-sized onions, cut; add a little pepper and salt, witha 
quart of water, avd stew four or five hours. 

Baked Soup.—Qne pound of meat, with two onions and two 
carrots, cut into thin slices, two ounces of rice, a pint of split 

eas, or whole ones, if previously soaked two or three hours, a 
Fittle pepper and salt; put all together into an earthen jug or 
pan, with one gallon of water; cover it very close, and bake 
three or four hours. 

A good Pudding.—Half a pound of rice, four ounces of 
coarse sugar or treacle, two quarts of milk, and two ounces of 
dripping; put it cold into the oven in an earthen or tin pan; it 
will jake two or three hours to bake. 





A LOVE TALE. 


From Elphinstone’s Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, 


M*‘s Y of the Afghaun songs and tales relate to love, and 
most of them speak of that pession in the most glowing 
and romantic language. A favourite poem, which tells the 
story of Audam and Doorkheunce, is known to most men io 
the nation, aud is read, repeated, and sung, through all parts of 
the country. Audam wa<the handsomest aud bravest young 
man of his tribe, and Dvoorkhauuee the most deautifal and 
most amiable of the virgins; buta feud between their fami- 
lies Jong prevented their meeting. At last an accidental ren- 
counter took place, which ended in a mutaai and violent pas- 
sion. ‘Phe quarrels of the families, however still kept the 
lovers separate, and perhaps in ignorance of each oiher’s sen 
timents, till Doorkhaunee was compelled by her relations to 
marry a ueighbouring chief. ‘The affliction of her lover may 
be unagined, and his lamentations, and the letters that passed 
between him aud Dooikhaunee, fill a large part of the poem ; 
till at last, alter overcoming nummberiess obstacles, Audam suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on his mistress to see him, They had 
several meetings; but Doorklaunee still preserved her purity, 
and rejected alike the importunities of her lover and ber hus- 
band, 

Audam’s visits did not long escape the husband, who was 
filed with jealousy and desire of vengeance. He took the op- 
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portunity of his rival’s next visit to way-lay him, at the head 
of several of his own rejations: aud, though his attack was 
bravely repelled, and his opponent escaped with a desperate 
wound, he resolved to try if Audam’s suit was favoured, 
by observing the effect of a report of his death on Doork- 
haunee. 

Doorkhaunee’s only pleasure, daring the long intervals of 
her lover's visits, Was to.retire to a garden, and to cultivate 
two flowers; one of which she named after herself, and the 
other after the object of her affection. On the day of the 
ambuscade, she was watching her flowers when she observed 
that of Audam languish from sympathy with his recent misfor- 
tune ;, and, before she recovered from her surprise, she! was:ac- 
costed by her husband, who approached her with a drawn 
sword, and boasted that it was wet with the ‘blood of Audam, 
This trial was fatal to Doorkhaunee, who sunk to the ground, 
overwhelmed with grief and horror, and expired on the spot, 
The news was brought to Audam, who lay, wounded near the 
scene of the ambuscade, and no sooner had he heard it, than 
he called on his mistress’s name, and breathed his last.. They 
were baried at a distance from each other ; but their love pre- 
vailed even in death, and their bodies were found to have met 
in one grave. Two trees sprung from their remains, and mia- 
gled their branches over the tomb. 


Comparison between the Customs of England and Frinice. 
From the British Lady’s Magazine. 


HE difference of manners and customs is the first thing 
that strikes the traveller in a foreign land; and, if he 
be net something of a philosopher, all that he sees surprises 
hin. He has changed place, but his eyes, his ears, and all his 
faculties, moral and physical, remain the same, and, reducing 
every thing to the standard of his own canceptions, he finds 
this stupid, and that ridiculous, when, perhaps, if fairly weigh- 
ed, they would neither be one nor the other. A Frenchinan 
thinks:an Englishman ili-bred, and excessively low and vulgar, 
if he do not find a napkin at breakfast and dinner; and an 
Englishman entertains the same idea of a Frenchman when he 
sees him breakfast without a tables-cloth, though he himself 
takes a similar mea! in the afternoon without one, and would 
laugh heartily at the taste which should display one on such an 
occasion, 
A London servant could not think of such a thing as going 
eveu tothe buicher’s or green-grocer’s, without putting on her 
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bonnet and taking off ber apron: a French servant acts directly 
the reverse ; and ladies of respectability will walk for miles in 
the streets and public gardens, with only a cap on their heads, 
and some even without one, 

A French lady, on her marriage, lays in a proper stock of 
lace, and considers that it will, like plate, last her life : while, 
on this pofot, the English ladies are absolutely insatiate, and 
lose nd Ocedsion of beinga little extravagant in French lace ; 
of which, fortunately for tradesmen, although all fancy the 
are, yet not two in one hundred really are, judges: as a prdol 
upwards of twenty thousand pounds’ worth of English: lace 
was imported by the Parisian dealers last summer, and all re- 
sold to English ladies as French lace. This tan be vouched 
for as a weil authenticated fact; and: even Scotch cambtic 
has often been sold to the Englisli for that of Cambray. 

It seeus to be a general principle to set little value on what 
we possess, and toesteem highly whatever is difficult to be pro. 
cored. English ladies will run all tisks, and pay any price, 
for French silks and gloves ; and French ladies are as passion- 
ately fond of muslin dresses and cotton stockings. 

An English genticman, returning home, was desired by his 
female fiends by all means to take them over some French 
soap; and, as it was known that he intended to go back to 
Paris, the belles of the banks of the Seiae desired by all'means 
that he would bring them a few cakes of English soap! 

Two Englishmen, on meeting after absence, will give each 
other a hearty squeeze of the hand, according to the degree 
of pleasure they feel on the occasion, (which many a gouty 
subject has felt to his sorrow) :-—Frenchmen, and indeed most 
foreign nations, on such oceasions, fly into each other's arms, 
and kiss each other’s cheeks, ‘To an Englishman this seems 
unnatural and disgasting. 

An English lady thinks no harm ina friend kissing her lips: 
a French woman woald fancy herself guilty of an infidelity if 
she suffered a salute of the lips by any person save her husband 
or her parents. 

The first thing that a French child is taught is manners, and 
in England generally the dast. The French argument is, that 
good breeding is always necessary, aud learning only occa- 
sionally ;—that good manners may cover the defect of learn 
ing, but learning can never cover defects in good breeding, 
which procures esteem and cements friendship, and never in- 
terferes with learning; on the contrary manners may be 
taugh: from the cradle, even before the mind is ripe for ine 
struction on any other subject. Such are the French argu 
ments—Whatthe British are L have furgoten. 

I shall conclude this article with a curious distinction of 
taste; the French ladies wear cotton hose in summer be- 
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cause they are cool, and silk in’ winter because they are 
warnts whereas, British ladies think exactly the reverse, and 
net accordingly —and 

Who shall decide when Judies disagree ? 





ON THE WILD ASS OF INDIA AND PERSIA, 


HE wild assis a creature so seldom seen by scientific men, 

and so little known among us, that every opportunity of 
describing it, or of becoming acquainted with its) manners, 
should be embraced. In general, it inhabits desert plains, and 
salt marshes of great extent. For the most part it is found 
in Persia, and on the wilds bordering on that empire ; from 
which apparently, those described in the annexed communica- 
tito have wandered, although they niay mow breed, as the 
writer describes. 

Some time ago taking a ride on the banks of the Run, [ 
discovered seVeral herds of those curious animals, amounting 
tu sixty or seventy, and wishing to bave a nearer view, I gal- 
lopped towards them, and althoogh mounted on a horse of 
proved speed, L never could approach nearer than 20 yards, 
and they did not appear to be at their speed.—A dog which 
accompanied me was close to their heels, when they turned 
and pursued him with‘an angry snorting noise. 

This ass, which is by the natives called Khur, (the Persian 
appellation of that animal), is considerably longer than in its 
taine state—-the body is of an ash colour, which gradually 
fading, becomes adirty white underthe belly. The ears and 
shoulder stiipe resetuble, as far ast could judge, those of the 
common kind ; but its head seemed much longer, and its 
limbs more roughly and strongly formed. Tne natives of this 
country describe the Khur as excessively watchful,—so that 
itiscaught with difficulty —It breeds on the banks of the 
Run, and on the salt islands in the centre of that tract.—In 
brouzes on the saline and stunted vegetation found in the dee 
sert,andin Nov. and Dec. advances into the country in herds 
of handreds, to the utter destruction of the grain fields. The 
animal is accordingly caught in pits; and is found to be fierce 
and untamable. They bite and kick in the most dangerous 
manner, accompanied by the angry snorting, which appears to 
be their only voice. Their flesh is esteemed good food, by 
some of the lowest castes of natives, who lie in wait for them 
hear the driunking places. [must not omit to notice a singular 
idea which is eniertained in the country regarding this ass, 
Which is, that the old male eastrates many of the male colts 
of his herd, with his teeth, shortly after they are born; | am 
Not prepared at present to assert that itis the case, but 1 am 
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told that an entire maléis seldom. or: never. killed, therefore 
they must-have been mutilated by some means. From the 
little have yet seen of this animal, it appears to resemblein 
many respects the wild mule found in. che. western desart; of 
Tartary, but should the circumstance of the wild ass being 
found to inhabit part of India, be of interest to any of your 
readers, a longer stay among our long eared neighbours, ‘may 
afford a further insight imto their manners, habits, and customs, 
three heads of constant and anxious research among our India 
lnterati. , 
Comp: Kattiwar. 


CELEBRATION OF THE QUEEN’S BIRTH DAY, 





OME months ago, the Prince Regent, with a view to re. 


lieve the distresses of the manufacturing classes, by afford. 
ing them employment, gave directions in the Gazette forthe 
public celebration of the Queen’s birth-day,, and of bis own; 
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and in order to make the relief more efleciual, notice was . 


given, that it was expected that on both occasions all those 
who should attend the court would appear in dresses entirely 
of British manufacture. Ilo further pursuance of this plas, 
his royal bighness ordeved all his staie and household officers 
to wear custly dresses of home fabrication, and those dresses 
were directed to be made into tiiree classes of uniforms, ac- 
cording to the respective ranks of those officers. The first 
class consists of suits for the lord chamberlain, the lord steward; 
and the groom of the stole. The coats are of dark purple, 
with crimson velvet collars, richly ornamented all over with 
gold. They were very splendid, and excited much admiration. 
Not only those persons who are immediately under the cow- 
mand of the Prince Regent had complied with the laudable 
direction of wearing British dresses, but all the company pre- 
sent shewed that they had been equally anxious to afford r- 
lief to their suffering countrymen by employment, which is 
the only permanently useful mode of reliet. 

The court,in honour of the Queen’s birth-day, wag-at first 
fixed for ihe sixth of the month; but her majesty being at 
that time unable, from the effects of her late illness, to bear 
the fatigues incident to these occasions, it was postponed till 
Thursday, February 20, when her Majesty was entirely recor 
vered, 

The day ws announced as usual by the ringing of bells, and 
the salute of artilery, ‘The company began to arrive about 
one, and continued to do so “tll half past three. The Peince 
Kegent ariived in state about half-past three: bis carriage was 
preceded, surrounded, and followed by a large party of thedile 
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guards, and, as stated by an eye-witness, passed along’ in per- 
fect siience. Most of the royal family went in state. The 
Duke and: Duchess: of York arrived first; then the Princess 
Charlotte and Prince Leopold; next the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester; and. lastly, the Duke of Sussex, and the: Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester. The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons went in state, and also the Austrian and Datch ambassa- 
dors. 

Her Majesty entered the drawing-room about two o'clock, 
and first received the congratulations of the foreign ambassa- 
dors, of the cabinet ministers, and of all who had the privilege 
of entree. The Grand Duke Nicholas was, for the first time, 
introduced with the usual court-formalities to the-Queen. It 
was the first drawing-room which bis royal highness had seen, 
and he seemed delighted with the cheerful and magnificent 
assemblage of English rank and beauty, As soon as the privi- 
leged' persons had been presented to the Queen, her Majesty 
proceeded to receive the respects of the general company, 
which was very numerous. 


LADIES’ DRESSES. 


Her Majesty—Wore a petticoat of beautiful ruby coloured 
striped satin velvet, the draperies entirely formed of dark sa- 
ble, very richly trimmed with superb point lace, and elegantly 
ornamented with handsome ropes and tassels to correspond, 
below the draperies flouncing of rich point lace: the manteau 
of ihe same material as the petticoat, nost superbly and ele- 
gantly trimmed with a profusion of point lace. Head-dress, 
feathers and diamonds. ‘ 

The Princess Augusta.—A petticoat of rich white satin, 
most magnificently embroidered with gold: the draperies were 
also superbly embroidered, designed in a very new, elegaut, and 
tasteful style, confined on the right side with a rich embroi- 
dered sash, ornumented and supported with very: brilliant and 
costly real gold ropes and tassels; the manieau of rich gold 
lissue, superbly trimmed with rich gold lace, the body and 
sleeves profusely trimmed with point Jace and diamonds, 
Head- dress, ostrich feathers and diamonds. 

Princess Elizabeth—A petticoat of rich bright geranium 
coloured velvet, most elegantly embroidered in silver of a very 
brilliant appearance round the bottom; the draperies were 
magnificently embroidered in various devices, in a very elegant 
and peculiar form, caught together towards the right side, and 
finished with an exceedingly rich embroidered knot and sash 
with great taste, and ornamented with real silver bullion ropes 
and tassels; the mantean of a beautiful massy silver spotied 
tissue, the body and sleeves profusely trimmed with rich point 
lace and diamonds. Lead dress, feathers and diamonds, 
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The Duchess of Gloucester—Wore one of the most beau- 
tiful and graceful plumes at court, consisting of thirty feathers, 
arranged in a most elegant style, which shewed the shape of 
the head to great advantage, and was particularly becoming. 

Princess Charlotte of Saxe Cobourg.—A rich white satin 
petticoat, with most elegant gold lama draperies, magnificently 
ewbroidered, and tastefully looped with a very rich gold bul- 
lion cord and tassels, and finished with two superb flounces of 
gold lama border in festoons; a manteau of gold tissue, most 
beautifully embroidered in rose-buds, and trimmed with very 
rich gold lace. Head-dress of the choicest brilliants, with rich 
ostrich plume. 

Princess Sophia of Gloucester.—Superb silver petticoat, 
gold-border, silver lama drapery, elegantly ornamented with 
silver; gold tissue robe, trimmed with silver. Her royal high- 
ness wore a profusion of diamonds and feathers. 

The Duchess of Wellington—Wore an entire new style of 
plumes, consisting of thirty-six feathers, elegantly mounted in 
the form of a helmet, which had a most beautiful effect. 

Duchess of Northumberland.—A petticoat of very rich gold 
gauze, of British manufacture, embossed with brown flowers; 
train to correspond. 

Duchess of Montrose—A white satin petticoat, with rich 
gold embroidered drapery ; marone satin train. 

Marchioness of Hertford.—A petticoat of rieb white satin, 
with richly embroidered pearl draperies, tastefully looped with 
bunches of floweis, &c. &c. pearl cord and tassels; train of 
rich ruby velvet, ornamented with pearls. Head-dress, ostrich 
feathers and diamonds. 

Marchioness Northampton.—A rich white satin petticoat, 
with draperies of crape, surrounded with embroidered tulips 
and oak, and and beautifully completed with gold lama, blond 
lace, and green satin robe to correspond. Head-dress, white 
feathers and diamonds. 

Marchioness of Salisbury.—A most superb gold petticoat, 
richly brocaded with chenille carnations of singularly beautiful 
workmanship, trimmed with net and gold plaitings; a rich 
white striped velvet train, wih correspondent trimming; body 
and sleeves, point lace and gold. Head-dress, rich plume of 
feathers, with a profusion of diamonds. 

Countess Ashburobam.—A white satin petticoat, ornamented 
with British blond and marygolds: train, gold colour satin. 

Countess of Aylestord.—A moerone satin petticoat, immed 
with sich sable; train of the same. 

Countess Bridgwater.—-A rieh white and gold petticoat, or- 
pamented with damask roses; white satin train. 

Countess of Coventry.—-Superb dress of rich white satin, 
draperies of net, beautifully embroidered in doss silk, immed 
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with the most magnificent blond, and looped up with rich 
white silk cord and tassels. Head-dress, feathers, and a profu- 
sion of diamonds. 

Lady Jane Coventry.—Petticoat of rich white satin, floanced 
at the bottom with a rouse of net, and draperies of crape, 
tastefully looped up with bunches of drooping blue bells. 
Her ladyskip wore a profusion of diamonds and coronet of 
feathers. 

Lady B. Coventry.—Draperies of crape, with garlands of 
pink geraniums over white satin; flounce of tulle, with satin 
roulean; robe of white satin, elegantly trimmed with blond. 

Lady Brownlow.—A white satin petticoat, decorated with 
white satin draperies; white satin train. 

Two Ladies Finch—White satin petticoats, with crape 
draperies, embroidered with chenille and flowers; purple vel- 
vet trains. 

Lady Anne Culling Smith.—A petticoat of beautiful blond 
net, with a most elegant trimming at the bottom, intermixed 
with gold and satin; drapery to correspond, most richly em- 
broidered with gold lawn; train of rich green velvet, most 
handsome trimming, with gold and rich blond. Head-dress of 
beautiful ostrich feathers, intermixed with diamonds: neck- 
lace and ear-rings to correspond. 

Mrs. Panther—Wore a most lovely plume of twenty-six 
curled feathers. 


GENTLEMEN'S DRESSES. 


The Prince Regent wore a field marshal’s uniform, with stars 
and orders. 

Tbe Duke of Gloucester.—A full dress field-marshal’s uni- 
form, superbly embroidered with gold, uniform buttons, &c. 

The Prince of Saxe-Coburg.—A full dress field-marshal’s 
embroidered uniform, with stars and orders. : ‘ 

Prinve Esterhazy.—A full dress hassar uniform. 

Earl Percy.—A rich figured velvet suit, lined with blue, and 
superbly rich paste buttons. 

Lord George Beresford.—One of the richest embroidered 
suits we ever beheld; the ground a navy blue, beautifully or- 
wamented with gold embroidery, and buttons to correspond. 

The superb dress worn by the lord mayor was presented to 
him by the gentlemen of the silk trade. The coat is a most 
beautiful puce velvet, with emerald green spots, lined through- 
out with rich white satin: the buttons, cut sieel of exquisite 
workmanship; and waistcoat, white satin, richly embroidered. 


VOL. 57. 
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CIVILIZATION OF THE INDIANS. 
\ R. BROMLEY, a _ gentleman extensively engaged in 


the promotion and superintendance of the education of 
the poor at Halifax, thus writes to a friend in London: 

“ A very intelligent chief has been with me for some time, 
and I have the satisfaction to say, that I have fulfilled the be- 
uevolent wish of our worthy governor, (Sir George Sherbrook,) 
by purchesing implements of husbandry, and feed sufficient 
for forty-five families of the Indians, who, with their children, 
consist of three hundred and seventeen souls. I have also pur- 
chased two excellent fishing nets, for the purpose of catching 
salmon, &c. with which the river Shubenaccadie abounds, and 
on the banks of which they are to reside. The governor gave 
them eleven thonsand acres of wilderness land last year, which 
the chief has already begun to clear; and as they have re- 
ceived fifty felling axes, a greater quantity will.be cleared this 
summer, several of this division of the Micmac tribe being 
sober and industrious, They intend to plant potatoes next 
month, (June,) which, with the fish they catch, will, we hope, 
supply them with food. This is the first rational attempt that 
has been made to settle the Indians in this province since the 
discovery of America, and we have every reason to hope that, 
under the Divine blessing, it will sacceed.” 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


A Mare, belonging to an inhabitant of Teddington, was 
lately matched to go sixty miles in six hours, on Sunbury 
Common. She performed ten miles and half ia the first hour; 
in the second hour ten and a quarter, and about the same dis- 
tance in the two next hours. In the filth, however, the poor 
animal fell off so considerably, that ber hwnane owner, seeing 
no chance of winning, agreed to give up the contest, and for- 
feit the stakes. We would say, may such be the fate of every 
owner of a generous animal who, for the sake of a paltry gain, 
will thus rouse its energies beyond endurance, were we not 
checked by the consideration, that the equally inhuman com- 
petitor derived a proportionate advantage by the failure! 








REFLECTION. 


\ HILL virtue acts, calumny looks on; and then she 
awaits the event. Be that event unfoitunate, and she 
shall instil her venom into the very intentions of the object she 
hates, 
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A WINTER SCENE IN CANADA, 
From a Year in Canada, by Ann Cuthbert Knight, 


ELIGHTFUL land! though winter, keen and chill, 
Long o’er thy clime with piercing rigour reign, 
Bind in its icy chains the freezing rill, 
And load with drifting snows the viewless plain ; 
Yet sweet the fruits thy glowing summer yields, 
And gay its wildings bloom’s luxuriant dye, 
Rich are the various products of thy tields, 
Thy ample woods the cheerful blaze supply, 
Healthful thy keenest breeze, and clear thy azure skye 


E’en while around it fall the feath’ry snows, 

May comfort in thy loncliest cottage smile ; 

Bright in the stove the blazing maple glows, 

And Plenty gaily spreads the board of ‘Toil; 

Nor yet uupleasing is the wintry waste, 

Where o'er the ice-bound wave, or beaten way, 

Along the path with verdant branches grac’d, 
Unwearying Industry, and Pleasure gay, 

Lead the deep loaded sraine, and guide the rapid sleigh. 


Or where on high the lofty cedar throws 

Its branching arms, and towers in air sublime, 

As thick around the deep’ning forests close, 

The wond’ring trav’ller finds a milder clime, 

Where, mingling with the pine’s unfading green, 

The wither’d foliage of the oak-tree’s bough, 

And elm and mapic’s leatiess sprays are secn, 

And spreadiag beech and spiry poplars grow, 

And many a youngling plant rears its light stem below, 


Come then, a while the forest path éssay ; 

Though lone the wild, and deep the yielding snow, 

Yet many a passing fraine has track’d the way, 

And scarcely through the bush the breezes blow ; 

Through checq’ting trees to Fancy’s view appears 

A cottage in the wild sequester’d bound; 

*Tis but a pine trec’s roots, o’erborne by years 5 

The pond’ rous trunk has spread a ruin round, 

Branches and trees v’erthrown cumber the snow-clad ground. 


Us’'d tothe path, the hardy horses scour 

Down the quick slope, and up the snowy hill, 

Smoothly chey pass where spring’s delightful hour 

Saw the wide spreading swamp, and flowing rill 

See, bending low, yon youngling birch-tree throws 

A drooping thicket in the narrow way, 

Shak etrom its loaded boughs the weight of snows; 

The fleecy shower deserts the trembling spray, 

And, freed, o’erhead, once more the quiv’ring branches play. 


Brighter through op’ning boughs the sun-beams gleam—- 
Whose axe sounds heavy in the sylvan wild? 
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Dear is-that habit ina foreign clime, - ; 
Thy well-known tartan, Caledonia’s child! | 
By hard-drawn rents, and pinching want compell’d, 

He left the heath-crown’d hill and verdant glen, 

The straw-roof’d cot, the bothy summer bield, 

To seek a home beyond th’ Atlantic main, 

Deep in these circling woods—nor sought that home in vain. 


nese 


The axe, the flame assail’d the trembling glade— 

The cottage rose, on disencumbur’d ground, 

Mid lands new ravish’d from the forest’s shade, 

The winding wormfence stole its simple bound; 

Deep bosom’d in the embowering wood’s embrace, 

His store increasing mark’d the flight of Time; 

And fondly there he rear’d his youthful race 

From childhood’s blush to manhood’s blooming prime, 
And reap’d the fertile field, and bless’d the gen’rous climes 


Yet as, by strangers rear’d, an orphan’d child, 

While his fond heart allows each grateful claim, 

May still recall how once bis parent smiled, 

And his eyes glisten’d at a mother’s name ; 

‘Thus on each bosom pictur’d seems tu dwell 

Some dear remembrance of a distant shore, 

While, fundly querulous of Scotland’s weal, 

Still hangs the father o’er the tales of yore, 

Still sighs to say, ** We view our native land no more!” 


But those who cling around their grandsire’s knees, 

Or course the floor in frolic gambols bland, 

When fleeting years mature the blouming race, 

Shall love this western world, and know no dearer land. 
Farewell—for day declines—the slanting ray 

With fainter lustre gilds the cottage-room, 

And, ere the moon her silver Jamp display, 

Shall twilight wave cn evening’s fairy loom ; 

Short is the path, but deep the forest’s sombre gloom. 


Soon shall those spreading boughs be lowly laid, 

Through which now blushing gleams the western sky, 

Fast stealing on the forest’s 1amost glade, 

Glengary’s scatter’d villages are nigh, 

Nor necd ye ask her race trom whence they sprung— 

The stately steps of Scotjand’s sons is there ; 

Flows from that maiden’s lip the Celtic song; 

Not such the charms that grace Canadienne fair, 

Deep is her cheek’s warm blush, and bright her flaxen hair. 


Sweet cottage homes! abodes of rural peace, 

Of hospitable juy, and harmless mirth ! 

Far from your bowers shall Mem’ry oft retrace 

How brigbe the faggots un each houseld hearth 
Blaz’d—as a stranger to Columbia’s clime, 

Who came, perchance, to pass a wintry day, 

Led to these village haunts in joyous time, 

And kindly welcom’d by the circle gay, 

Join’d in the mazy dance, and shar’d the glad strathspey. 
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EPITAPH AT LITCHFIELD, ON JAMES STUART, 1795. 


T'¥ E was, I stood where thou dest now, 
Aad view’d the dead, as thou dost me; 
Ere long, thou'lt lie a8 low as I, 

And others stand, and louk on thee. 


